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In this issue, we commence a series'of articles'and a feature which will 
continue for some time. 


The series is one of. which we are particularly proud. It will be a survey 
of the plant and animal kingdoms by leading men in their respective fields. 
These articles will not-deal .with detailed lists but will give a general 
picture of the scope;and problems involved in, for example, entomology or 
mammalogy. The feature commencing this month is ’' Controv ersy Corner”. The 
articles in this section .will take, usually,-the less^pophlar viewpoint in 
the hopes that correspondence will be stimulated. The first article, if 
anything may not be controversial enough, is The Big Bad Predators.’ If vou 
disagree with its main argument, by all means, write to us in reply, 

. . • /' 

This leads to the other features which we hope to begin in January and 
carry on indefinitely.- ff My Favourite Retreat " will be renamed "Trip Tips", 

We expect that .everyone in the Club could write-a"paragraph on a nature~spot 
with which they are familiar* These should-include whjr you like that; spot, 
what one might see there and how to get there* Do not assume that everyone 

else knows of your‘favourite spots. They don f t. • - • 

\ . 

\ 

And don’t forget Letters to the Editor, Questions, It Happened to Me, 
Nature Notes and Literary Works. -You can write something under at least one 
of bhese headings. Think it over and try. Each of these things were brought 
to your attention in the last issuer t We regret to say that the response was 
almost non-existent; This was partly our fault as we failed to include the 
address to which the material should to sent. Well, here'is the address: 

j 

• rf - 

• 

Mr. Robert Bateman, 

’ r 230 Elmhurst Orescent, 

• 7 - ■■ BURLINGTON, Ontario. " 

Now there-is. no excuseJ 'The future of ”The Wood Duck” depends upon 
you. Let’s havo it.’ r n; 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor: 


It would take reams of paper to tell about the 
many things that Dr, Douglas M. Davies, Associate Professor 
of Zoology, McMaster University, and his charming wife, 
k'heila, have done for the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club. 

Doug., as he modestly prefers to be called, has directed 
the Junior Naturalists' Club in Hamilton for the last 
seven years. This is a tremendous task and one we can 
not help feeling grateful that he is doing. He has guided 
and inspired young people in the appreciation and study 
of the many phases of plants and animals. All these young 
people are getting more out of life and many making this 
their life work. Besides being director of the Junior 
Naturalists 5 Club, he also edits the Junior Club News. 

He is our Club’s 1st Vice-President; and. .has’ splidly 
supported Club pr sets and advocated the purchase and 
setting aside of natural areas. '-Whenever hd'Agrees to'' : 
do a job, it will be done well and on time. ■ ' !: - 


:V 


You can be- sure when a 1 man is'.involved: in many 
■ activities .that his wife also does a fair share’of- the :v 
. work. •’•Mrs;. Davies; in. a : .past editor of "The Wood. Duck" 
land helps wpite for the YoupgNaturalists.- Doug. Davies 
is a wonderful person''that one cannot help but admire, 
respect and".like. It will- be - a delight to hear him "-' 
v speak, at our next meeting, December-14th at theMaitt- • 
Public. Library,'; about his tri-p to Europe.- 5 • ■tv 

: •; V • '/.v • -Robert 0. Elstohei 
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'Dear Sly: 

V - 1 .-':" - 




■ - May I. add to the complaint appearing in the '• 

November’."Wood Pnck" re» : the. shooting of. robins, etc. 
in the Dundas- Gathe Preserve. r ' On November 1st If while 
walking around Bull's Point, I heard '-shooting' and 
finally located a nan with a gun about a quarter of 
a mile west oh the Canal bank.; - - -..I ' 


x: 


- .. .* • 

isri 


Y 


if. v -• , 


Watching him through, binoculars, I- saw him-fire . 
at ducks flying over , one of which dropped .into 5 the water. 
Calling to him proved useless hut a-quick walk to'the lath- 
house of the Royal. Bo benical Gardens and a-.telephone call 
to the Conservation Officer brought quick result and I 
understand that charges have been laid. h 


I think.we lt hird-v/atchers ,T can stop this poaching 
by similar assistance to the Conservation Officer. 

* Bird- Watcher.. 

Heavy fines have been levied on these offenders. Report ; 
instances to Mro C> A* Wolfe, Conservation Off. (JA 8-3206). ED. 
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PIONEER .PIA.NI.S - 
■ • By Dr. W. D. Mac,Clement. 


With a shattering roar a giant volcano erupts, in a few days killing 
all living things . .around it with poisonous gase. s, or searing them to a 
crisp with molten lava or stifling them under a deep blanket of ash. 


• , ' ' . ’ • * * ' l * t 

..mother colossus, the great continental icecap, five miles high, slowly 
through tens of thousands of years, grinds its way across the land, an earth- 
.mover on a grapd scale, ripping off the tops of mountains, filling valleys 
with rubble., and burying countless-,square miles of flat land under sand, . 
gravel:-and boulders, leaving-nothing alive. -. 


c .In time'bo,th thesev convulsions of nature are,finished. The hot volcano 
has gone cold and the frigid ice has melted and run away. Probably.a Silence 
or at least a peace reigns ag ain. But what a grim and forbidding land is 
left behind by both of them.; no grass, no flowers, no trees,, no bees, ho 
birds, no 5 .fish, no animals. ,Except for the sound of the wind, or running 
water there would be silence. - . ...... ; 


. J 


•iTo.be transported-back through time, and space, and stand in the midst 
of thie raw. and;-unliving world would be a wonderful, experience, for one., 
would b.e- looking at the.-sort; of - cradle in.,.which. 1 iife, began. -. Whath would be 
the first, forms of life, that could invade this .wasteland?;. What sequence' 
of living things would conquer this virgin territory? Can we do Something 
more than speculate? Can we actually be there, ourselves? 


" *■•.. YesJ v Anyone can-; -but • few. people do# In Canada, we have s.oijie. of the , 
best opportunities in the world#It is not easy, apd .needs . organizing# 

It may cost quite a lot both in ...money and effort; but. (to some: people) 

; .i't ; .Is.worth it ? • The- question is Where and How? Two routes are. open, 

•-one vertical the other horizontal#.. The first leads you up a. high niountain, 
the second leads you north* Probably because I am lazy, I prefer the 
horizontal route, but do not let me dissuade you from climbing that • 
mountain: if .you prefer* : . • . . ...... 

, » * • f • r • 

r•% * . »* / • * - . ... * , • 

r * * . -, • *. • 

I .am going- to assume. that you are at least .a little bit lazy, and take 
you north.-. First we arrange our-thinking, this time by reasoning back to 
that retreating glacier. We-know that it left- these, parts-.many thpusand . 
years ago , hurried on its way by our warm climate. . As. it. retreated north,— 
actually northeast,—the release from the icy grip was slower and slower as 
the climate became more nearly-, arctic. Finally in the high, arctic its pace 
was reduced to an almost imperceptible crawl*.requiring thousands of years 
to move" a few miles. ■ .•' • ' ... ... . .. 

’ * ' ^ * , * J ; * ‘m *V. , ' * ’ 

Is it possible that the glacier is still there? Ye^J ; If we, hurry we. 
can.-just-catch-up-with the retreating-edge before it disappears;-oyer the,, 
horizon. It has departed from the mainland., except for a tiny bit I ..think 
I have found, left behind in an almost inaccessible corner. We must look to 
the extreme north-east of Canada, along the row of islands..facing Baffin 
Bay,- Baffin Island, Devon Island-and Ellesmere Island. Rere our.maps, if 
they are good modepn ones, will show a string of .ice caps, the last, rear¬ 
guard of the once mighty continental ice sheet. 
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Hero wo are, on the shore of Gilliam Lake, in the middle of Baffin 
Island, looking up at gently curving top of the' Barnes Icecap to our north¬ 
east, The great whitish mass stretches to the horizon in both directions 
in smooth gentle contours. We are probably ■■shivering,...for the persistent 
push of cold damp air reminds us continually .'of the: presence-of the ice. 
This wind slides down the ice slope towards us, flowing.on down to the. 
lower flat land to the west. If it were not for this wind, we would 
ij)!obably have fog of cold'drizzling fain-drifting inland from the: ioe floes 

i'n Foxe 'Basin. ' • •' ■ ■ " '• 


l 


■ What a desolate land this is around usJ "l.Sand and rocks, mud and water 
Fortunately the ground is permanently frozen to within.a few inches of-the 
surface, for the mud is remarkably sticky, a kind of clay more tenacious 
even than prairie "gumbo". ' Water, mud, rocks and sand, and at first we see 
Nothing else. What living things could possibly choose this bleak place 

to livS? ; ' 




> • • 


"if 1 "we look straight down, between our'feet, at the surface of the,. ■ 
boulders, we notice they are speckled with little dots and patches of- a : ... 
thin papery crust-like material, some grey others greenish-brown, a few 
red-broWn and e/en a few'orange colour. Looking closer we find they show 
concentric patterns like growth rings. When we'.try to. scrape one off.lt.... 
crumbles to a pdwder. A little thought" prompts us to pour water.: over . - 
another,' and at once it becomes soft and slightly rubbery-* There is; little 
difficulty slipping a knife blade underneath it to cut the point cf •: 

attachment. '• ! ’ " ' " ■ 


This little 1 flake of plant tissue, for it is a plantshould; win some 
kind, oi honours for its achievement. In a- land that is forbidding to most 
form3 of life, it'has not only managed to survive, but in the process, has 
literally eaten into the surface of the granite-hand boulder, to form an 
anchorage pocket. The crumbling dust of■ its remains-wash into: the,, crevasses 
of the rock, providing the tiny hit of soil on which little-patches. Of dwarf 

moss are growing, ' ' • • v • • ' 


This flake of tissue is indeed a strange creature, a partnership of 
fungus and alga. Neither alone, able, to make any headway in such an envii 
onment, together they literally .conquer new worlds. The pale fungus u 
provides the moisture and protection for both, the. green alga providing : 
the photosynthesized food for both. This.one is a crustose lichen, one 
among the 16,000 species of Lichens# ' • .. . • 


Looking about, we begin rto see other lichens# Some on-the sheltered 
sides of the boulders are as big as one's hand, wrinkled-and leathery like 
an old leaf. These are called foliose lichens. Others growing up from the 
wot gravel botwoen the larger stones look-like branches of coral, or tiny trees 
an inch cr two high. These last are fruticose lichens and are.. very, popular 
with the caribou* -One in "particular is called, Clad oni a rangiferina or ..rein¬ 
deer 'haoss". *• '• " ' ; .' 


; • if we had come-north along the "coast of"Labrador or .Hudson Bay, we would 

have been impressed by the rocky•shores,-polished bare,by-the,ice floes an 
winter storms. But exploring inland we.would have found-, behind the shelter 
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of the first hills, : a land of stunted trees' under which the fruticose 
lichens had formed great carpets two or three inches thick, broken only 
by the stems of bushes and trees, and of course the everpresent erratic 
boulders. ... - 

Hanging from the dead branches of these trees, like matted spiders’ 
webs arethe fruticose lichens, the Usnea. Usnea longissina is called 
”0Id-man’s-beard", and provides a grey misty appearance for most.of our 
far northern woods. . • 

* S * • , . 

In these same cool damp places., we are. impressed by the springy, almost 
squashy feel of-the ground underfoot. When it is dry, the lichen carpet is 
crumbly like- a dry breakfast f ood. When dampened, even by. moist air, it 
softens like the crustose lichen we scraped 'off the boulder, and provides 
only an insecure^slippery footing., r ihe springiness comes.from the dense 
wet beds of raoss, over which’the lichen has grown. Big mosses and little 
mosses, there are 14,000 species altogether. 

Here is a strange sequence of events. The crustose and folioee t.r- v 
lishens are there first, eating away at the' rocks beginning the accumu- 
'lating of humus,' 'The mosses establish themselves 3,n the traces of humus, 
year after year becoming deeper..as they grow upward from the accumulation 
of their ^vm soggy debris. Then the fruticose lichens grow over the top 
of the mosses, dominating by cutting off.the sunlight. Then as a final 
blotr to the defeated mosses, the almost perfect insulation of the carpet' 
of lichens, prevents the vdnter-frozen moss layer from thawing in- the brief 
summer,. .The permafrost table slowly creeps upward to within a few inches 
of the surface, even in midsummer, at a place like Churchill, Manitoba. 

• . • • . • 

In the he Hows of the most shaded' areas of these arctia.-woods, where 
snow - remains in small patches well into July,, we find a third member of 
this, team of plants. A flat soft green ribbon.of tissue, that branches 
and rebranches, dying off at one end and growing at the other* It looks 
like a bit,.of seaweed, left behind by some ancient incursion of the sea. 

There is probably more than mere appearance cin this similarity, f or, this 
algae-lilce plant is a liverwort, one of the -8000 species of Hepaticae, 
related in : structure and some of its functions with the Phaeophyta, the 

brown seaweeds. ’ ; 

#• » ' * 

* * . • * 

If .one could add together the probable characteristics of the very first 
plants to invade the land from the sea, the description would nicely fit the 
liverworts for they have no roots, stems, leaves, vascular tissue, flowers or 
seeds* dome of their ancestry in the sea follows them out onto the land for 
the swimming gamete, the sperm, must set-out on an oce an voyage under its 
own locomotion to find the arohegonia and fertilize the egg. Hence the 
limitation of the liverworts to places that are wet most of the year. 

i , 

But what shall we do about that- alternative route the vertical approach 
to the past? Where shall we start climbing? We could try some of the roads 
leading into the higher hills of.the Quebec Laurentians, or across the Gaspe 
peninsula. Best of all we could start at the.foot of the Rocky Mountains 
and make our way by car, horse and foot, up to the treeline. Here we would 
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again see the stunted trees under which the Cladonia flourishes in sheets of 
greenish-grey. Again we would feel the cold dampness, for we would be in the 
land of frequent cloud and drizzle.. Usnea adds its misty greyness to the 
nearby landscape, and liverworts and mosses carpet the shaded areas. 

As we scramble on up the mountain side, we leave behind the gnarled 
spruces and eventually are above the handy Ledum and Ericaceae. Once again 
we feel the chill dampness that struck us as we stood on the shore of Gilliam 
Lake. Looking up, we see a whiter whiteness in the misty air and know our 
neighbour is the great mass of ice of a mountain glacier. 

i • . 

We now know that the barren desolation of this place is deceptive. 
Looking between our feet we again see the rocks spotted with lichens, the 
cracks and crevasses occu pied by dwarf mosses. The steep slope has removed 
most of the fine materials of sand and clay leaving a rougher more dramatio 
scene. The two miles of steep slope has teloscoped the two-thousand mile 

journey to Baffin Island, yet we arrive at remarkably similar situations. 

• ♦ « , 1 

Both approaches have taken us out beyond our familiar world of trees, 
shrubs and.flowers. Both have .left us face to. face with the cold lifeless 
world of the permanent ice*- The experience is one I recommend. to any who • 
have a. trace of the adventurer, explorer or pioneer in their blood* Here 
they will find a kindred spirit in the pioneer plants*• ’ 


.. ...We are indebted to .DR* IPANK BUCKLE, November 7th, .1959, for the con¬ 
tribution, .of the reminiscenca which follows: 

.•"Sweat are the .uses ..of • adversity", For one. to say ,he preferred to do 
without Peterson*.s- priceless birds in their natural colors would be a rash, 
statement. .For those who value a grand thrill there seem times when ignore 
ance is v bliss. . I had not acquired my copy until after, I joined the club 
ten years ago, -so -prior to May-,17th,. 1940, all I knew of-, a Yellow-headed 
Blackbird was what I had visualized from the name, a blackbird about the 
size of a .red—'wing .with?-.a yellow head* On that day a walk between some of 
the Netley marshes brought ; me close to the south shore of Lake Winnipeg 
where about a thousand arose from the rushes and flew straight away from 
me. What I saw were large blackbirds with a white patch in the wings* 

They seemed a bit tired- after a .long night passage from the south so 
went only about forty yards-and settled in a row of alders and low trees 
along the lake shore, and then I saw .their bright yellow heads* It was 
a glorious sight* . .. ’ „ 

SORRY RECORDED TELEPHONE ANSWERING SERVICE PROVED TOO POPULAR ! } ! 

'**/.• , • • • 

The power of the "Wood Duck" is too great* Within five days after 
the telephone -number was .mentioned in the bottom corner of "The Wood -. 
Duck", 1886 .-overflow calls had built up in the .exchange office. News 
of this service-spread like wild-fire, causing serious trouble. Lines 
were, jammed-, calls jumped circuits, equipment bec.ame over-loaded and • 
over-heated* Sorry,—the service giving the latest information about 
bird migration, because of its popularity, had to be discontinued. 
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SOMETHING FOR THE LADIES 


By Alice Lamoureux 

. . . _ . > ■ 1 ~ -V ■••>/*• •• '■ • * ■ • * 

» ■ ‘ • • \ * • • } } * . ■ • ,.••••. •• 

Lady naturalists,., for... v sure ? . are-very interested in their-gardens’during 
the'summer. and admire the ..variety of shapes of the flowering*-’blooms’.-'-• This: 
interest can b : e continued .during the fall-and {Winter months , and’-contribute’ 
to their knpwledge .and wonder,of...nature• This in-essence-is. the hobby of 
decorating with dried materials. This certainly is. not a new idea, ; for we 
all are well aware of the commercial interest in this field. But the natur¬ 
alists^. interest lies in. the fact that they : -can explore to the fullest some 
of the .hidden secrets,of nature. Not that these secrets are so obscured, 
but- that'"most.;.pf : us ..v/er.e unaware of their very existence. For instance, 
the rich, colour of dried Dock,, the beauty v of Mullein and the. seldom-admired 
seed pods of. Tulips and.Lilies. For miniatures-the dried seed pods of Lilacs 
can be interesting. There is a wealth of materials to be explored. 


.A dried, collection of;..pods, cones, seeds .-and leaves can be used for the 
most delightful miniatures. Naturally the very, smallest material mil be.rv.. 
used in keeping ydth the size. .of the whole arrangement.;. Don f t\bo stumped T-* 
for a container, a..piece- of ,wood. that, is well polished can be interesting1 
or a pie.ce of drift wood or y/eathered wood- is equally charming.. •• Buti.there 
is always an appropriate shell that can serve the purpqse or a stone chosen- 
for its colour. A clever person may also use the half of a pod or the 
half . of ..a-nut-shell. . v; 

. • • * . * *»• * 

... •• ■» . • . . * “•♦*.' , . ’ . • \ 

At.Qhristmas time, party .favours that look like small Christmas, trees. 
may be. just the .thing for your table. Select your cones of. approximately , 
the same size. Shellac them and while still wet sprinkle on some glitter 
or sequins. • The trunks of these trees can be.lengths of thistle or dock ;• 
glued* in place. The bases may be corks with .sequins, or they may be ....... 

encircled .jraLth metal foil, •. .. . • 

• . . ... . . * . • .... 

Helpful hints for gift wrapping can,, never be ignored at the Christmas 

. . . • * • ,#*■•# - 

season* An assortment, of pods, cones,, and dried flowers can create unique • 
package decorations. ..The red berries of .Bittersweet or pieces of .pink and- r 
red' Cockscomb will contrast beautifully with the inch browns of cones-. For r 
the centre nf ..interest, it is .always wise ,to choose a distinctive shape or *■ 
colour., .or .aoropetition of smaller shapes* . Package... decorations like 
corsages 'ought to be wired. • Each piece • of material is-separately wired.. - 
and when it is artistically arranged the wires are wrapped in florist tape. 

.. . .Corsages are an old favourite way of using dried material. Most .. 
dried material is richly coloured and solid in .appearance, therefore ribbons 
of metallic copper, bronze and gold can be attractive. Ribbons of subdued 
yellows are lovely, and yellow-greens are popular* For a corsage that,is 

shellaced a dull surfaced or textured ribbon mil add interest. ... , , .. 

.. • . . • . ... 

• i *. « 

For,match boxes, s bridge tallies and place cards,miniature designs with 
perfect' detail can make fascinating arrangements* In such arrangements the 
focal point should be slightly off centre with a strong dranatic line and all 
other lines converging toward it* Equally important is texture, combining 
for instance rough material with smooth surfaced ones; as well as contrast¬ 
ing shapes and sizes. A motif may be a gradation in identical shapes or 
perhaps an interesting curve of seeds. 



Arrangements for bookcases, halltables, etc., also lend themselves 
well.to this type.of decoration. An elaborate composition of fruit e.g,, 
artichokes, persimmons, grapes and a pineapple sprayed with "silver aerosol 
would be most suitable on a dining table as a complement td the crystal 
chandelier. The secret for this sprayed arrangement is that every bit of 
material must be covered. • • 

. .Naturally, the type of vessel that is used mdist be in harmony, with • 
dried material, Decorative baskets, earthern ware, brass, copper and wooden 
containers are best suited.. However one should not overlookthe possibili¬ 
ties of drift wood and pieces of weathered wood of attractive designs. 

Nevertheless fine porcelain vases are most appropriate for period arrange¬ 
ments. . . :. ; 


• Inspired by the Christmas story and the spirit of Christmas, countless 
arrangements appear annually. Tinsel and baubles have their'place, but 
plant material satifies the gardeners’ need for the beauty of the earth. 

The Royal Botanical Gardens and the Garden Club of' Hamilton: provide •• 
facilities for the ladies of Hamilton to exhibit their" Christmas arrange¬ 
ments and decorations. ' • . * •■ ■ 


In planning a large arrangement of dried material the same rules apply 
as they do to fresh flowers, — it must be pleasing. There-must be compos¬ 
ition, proportion and balance. One of the classic designs either for 
swags, miniatures, .or vase arrangements is the Hogarth curve; which may 
be described as the ( *s ( ' line.. One can achieve these curves in dried , -.- 
material by especially drying certain plants in a-standing position e.--g$ 
Cockscomb or Goldenrod. Rye, Wheat and Sumac may naturally give this.', 
desired, curve. Leaves that are used, in a composition should be picked; •• 
just at the peak of their brilliance. They may be dried flat under sheets 
ofnewspaper or dipped.in wgrm wax or shellaced then the stems placed in 
water; -or they may stand in.a solution of equal parts of glycerine and 
water. Combinations of material such as Ferns, Grasses, Wheat, seed pods,, 
St.rawflowers and. Hydrangeas can make a lavish arrangement' suitable for a 
piano or large table.- A composition of dried Ferns, Beech leaves.,---Straw- 
flowers and Boneset; or Boneset arid Strawflowers set against a background 
of Dogwood leaves is in the true 18th century style. '"c 


In winter when flowers are hot plentiful, the time is right to try a 
Japanese arrangement where, simplicity and grace predominate. Try a classic 

of the Seika-style of Heaven, Man and Earth, in which the three main- lines 

« . * - * 

of this composition are of different heights. The highest piece!of'mater¬ 
ial represents-Heaven and the lowest Earth. A twig of weathered wood,. or 
a long crooked Wisteria vine, can be interestingin an oriental-arrangement, 

{ • • i * . • * ., # 

in combination with some fresh material. Or perhaps a'dramatic arrange¬ 
ment of staggered-heights.of Cattails, a large loaf of Monstera deliciosa 
and a white Calla Lily. - Sheer ecstasy of design.’ • 
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CONTROVERSY CORNER 


This is the first in a series of articles which will appear from time to 
time. These artciles will be one-sided and do not necessarily express the 
opinions of the editors. We hope that they will encourage responses from 
our readers giving the other side to the question. 

THE BIG BAD PREDATORS 


The cr^l wolf, the crafty fox, the marauding panther, the ruthless hawk, 
the evil serpent* —these are adjectives' which we have all heard used to des¬ 
cribe a certain category of our wildlife, The animals in this category are 
those which eat other animals instead of eating plants. 

- * .. 

Why do people not feel the same sympathy in their hearts for the wolf 
that they feel for the soft-eyed deer? Why should the preying mantis repel . 
one more than the chirping cricket? Part of this may stem from our ancestry 
as cringing cave dwellers who formed an item in the diet of bears and sabre- 
toothed tigers. Part of it may be because man is the world’s most ruthless 
predator and we resent competition. Some of the reason, especially in 
recent years has come from a misdirected sentimentality. A world-renowned 
Canadian bird lover spread the gospel of this sentimentality. While prot-. . ... 
ecting his geese (which, incidentally, were originally attracted for shooting 
purposes) he caught and put to death countless hawks and owls in cruel leg 
traps. • . • ••• 

• ' t . 

But much of the prejudice has its roots in ignorance of animal behaviour* 
Let us take the .case of the wolf' and his favourite .food,—deer* Compare the 
two objectively-or subjectively and decide which one is deserving of your 
affection and respect. From the scientific point of ‘ view it has been 
virtually proven that wolves are a benefit .to deer populations# .First, they 
weed out the inferior individuals and so maintain a high quality strain# 
Secondly, they keep the population in balance with the deer T s winter food 
supply. Thirdly, they break up the ’deer ! s tendency .to "yard" in one spot, 
all winter and so starve to death when the fodder in that spot has been 
exhausted. • . i 

Compare the two on. more subjective grounds of personality# Do we ta^e 
pride in our own characteristics of monogamy, faithfulness, family ties, 
chivalry and intelligence? The wolf also excels in these fields. Wolves , 
usually have only one mate to which they remain faithful and will defend 
with their life. The cubs are well provided for and when they grow up 
frequently remain together.in cooperative packs. Konrad Lorenz in his 
animal behaviour classic "King Solomon's Ring" describes the wolf f s high 
sense of chivalry in the refusal of a victor to murder the vanquished, 
when the vanquished admits defeat. The intelligence of wolves is well-known 
in the strategic maneuvers of hunting packs. 

Deer on the other hand make faithless spouses and reject cheir children 
upon maturity. They are apparently completely heartless when another is at 
their mercy. Mr# Lorenz states that a favourite trick of "tame" roo, deer 
is to impale people in the abdomen. And Ernest Thompson Set on says that 
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T sires 

fledglings ? t“ov£ * 1 * <*•** 


a ♦ ♦ 


...we acknowledge gratefully the delightful comments nt Mr> „ 

Chairman of the Field Events Committee. H Albert Ooman, 

25th ? Munket f? - thp An+n - , r - as follows on theOctober 

juimeu. - cue Auto Hike along the Lakeshoro to Bronte; 

tre**:^^ 

sSr^ 

no rioht’to'be 1 se?“ “? HY 01 (looks md stragglers which one has really 
.. ® , eoing at all. .Let the.Red Phalarope bear witness Thom 

it was on the sand at the Canal - and in the water, too oblivious of,! 

watchers who were at.times within reaching distant, ^^cquainted mL 

humanity,-and quite unafraid, when did YOU last see one? 

Did you know that the Witth-hazel was now in bloom? 

3 ^ a r b i nS at a SOri " of dis P 0Sal (ughJ ) works at Stoney Creek we 

‘ Rustv 6 Rl cWiH h 6 S “ dpipers " dunlins, White-rumped, Greater Yellow-legs• 

rftrt hr ^M ® G0min0n L ° 0n and his Ded-throated brother.- Flocks ' 
of Red-breasted Mergansers-dotted the shore the whole-trip - 1000 plus : 

White-winged Scoters, the Parasitic and Pomarine Jaegers and the Pectoral ' ! 
Sandpiper were-also picked up. . g - - Pectoral , 

I • * ) 

Then, a junior,, a veritable pirate on other.people's property, liter¬ 
ally picked up a female Old Squaw which was huddled.in the corner of a 

large rock.. Under wailing protest he consigned it to. Lake Ontario where ' 
instinctively headed for the bottom. 

A 

Then followed lunch-cum-birding, the Least Sandpiper and more. Pectorals. 

9 4*. • . , •* \ ? . ' 

m n ^ a Y' s Ducks, probably incomplete;- Blacks • . ' 

ca lares, Pin-tails, Bufflehead (one only),. Baldpates, Blue-winged and'."'' 

Green-winged Teal. Around to the Marsh and,—two Blue Geese (our Pirate 
ins-s-et on calling the singular "geese") and.-the continued call.of the 
reat-horned Owl. Went the light, came-.exhaustion- and. so we went. 


and now you know. 


‘ . * *\ 1 • * * 

72,112 Carp have been taken from the Bay and Marsh this year .bv 
commercial fishermen* • ' ’ . 


•a . 





THE SIGNPOST 


December, being a notoriously busy month for everyone, THE SIGNPOST 
necessarily directs your attention in fewer directions this month. We 
stress attendance at our December 14 monthly meeting to hear Dr. Douglas 
M. Davies and also at the John Moyer Audubon Screen Tour, December 21st« 
Relax, forget the Christmas responsibilities and treat yourself on these 
two evenings. 


DECEMBER MONTHLY MEETING 
MONDAY. DECEMBER 14 , 1959, 8:00 P. M. 

r 

l '■■■■• * • * 

Our speaker for the December Meeting is one of our own very active 
members in the person of: 

DR. DOUGLAS' M. DAVIES 

* * , • 

who will give an illustrated talk entitled: 

• • " TRAVELS OF AN INSECT HUNTER IN EUROPE” . 

' Dr. Davies, a staff member of McMaster University, is Vice-President 
of Hamilton Naturalists’ Club and has given outstanding leadership in the 

Junior Club. He will tell of his trip to Europe in .1958.: 

• ' - 1 ■ • 

• ‘ ; • *• i . 

Your Signpost : Lecture Hall, 

Hamilton-Public'/Library, 

55 Main Street, West, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 

' AUDUBON SCREEN TOURS • ’ 

■ JOHN MOYER 

M I ■ ■ j. — ■ — m UP Ml |# J ' • 

JUNGLE TRECK IN INDIA • 

Your .Signpost: -' Monday, December 21st, 1959 at Auditorium, - 

Westdale Secondaary School 
: • Hamilton* 

For Tickets: Mrs. W. Braden, 

Waterdown P.0. , Ont. 

(Mu. 9-4975) 


FIELD EVENTS 


Sunday, December 27, 1959 - CHRISTMAS BIR D CENSUS 

The annual Christmas bird count is an extensive census of our winter 
bird population conducted by many groups covering Hamilton and surrounding 
area. Fox* 3 ^our territories, telephone: ' 


Your Signpost: 


Leader: Mr. G.' W. North, 

(JA 2-6082). 
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' • c urtain call - christm cards ■ . ■ 

• •' *; • . • • r 

If you have not'already secured a sufficient supply of-our Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists 1 Christmas cards, showing Editor, Bob Bateman’s 
Richardson’s Owl, replete in its Christmas-green setting, contact:-/- 

» , 

Your Sig np ost : Miss Eunice Smillie, 

66 Stinson Street, 

Hamilton, Ontario. 

(JA 2-1669). 

' INTERNATION EXHIBITION OF MATURE -PHOTOGRAPHY 

Printed entry forms fori those wishing to enter their photographic worlc 
in the competition to be held on April lith, 1960 may be procured from: 

• # t 

Your Signpost ; Mrs. Audrey Hawks, 

/;__./ Grand Vista Gardens, 

R. R. ft 1, Dundas, Ontario. 

• • i. * 

IN THE NEWS , r 

f. * > . * 

President, Mr# Robert Elstone, announced at the November meeting that 
WEEKEND MAGAZINE, a coloured supplement insert in the Toronto. Tely and the 
Hamilton Spectator , have assigned a staff writer to feature an article on 
the Hamilton Naturalists* Club and its activities. If you have in your 
possession any black : and white or coloured photographs of club activities 
taken in different seasons, it is possible that these may fill a need in 
assembling this article. Dig them outjr-we’ll see what we can muster for 
the occasion. 


THE WOOD DUCK ’ . 

*• * 

EDITOR. .......Mr. • Robert'Bateman, 250 Elmhurst Crescent, Burlington. 

*• • • i . * 

Assistant EDITORS ;. .Mrs. Alice Lamoureaux, Box 599, Hamilton. 

...Mrs. Leslie A. Prince, 550 Lodor Street, Ancaster. 
DUPLICATOR.Mr. Harold Cunliffe, 856 Central Avenue, Hamilton. 


C IRCULATION 



&/Mrs. C. L. 


Powell, 142 Pearl Street, South, Hamilton. 


Published monthly September to June inclusive by the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
to maintain high standards of natural history knowledge and to make the 
organization better known. • .s. ; 


Subscription available upon affiliation with the Hamilton Naturalists Glub, 
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JUNIOR CLUB ML'S 


EXECUTIVE 



, ■ 

President 

....... * *% 

'"Ralph Idema . 

FU 3-6411 

Vice-President 

John Miles 

JA 2-6160 

Secretary 

Caroline Lawson 

MA 8-8135 

Records Secretary 

, . ,. Norma Allewell 

MA 8-6406 

Study Area Director 

’ Nan Coolsma 

JA 9-6290 

Representative (for 

’ ' Jim Morrow 

. • • • • 

LI 5-9311 

those under 14 years) 

Marina Idema 

FU 3-6411 

. • 

Alfred Senior 

LI 8-1442., 


TELL OTHERS ABOUT THE CLUB 

Take the GREEN SHEET with the FEATURE EVENTS to your teacher and Scout 
or Guide leader. Tell your friends.* 

In December we visit the library to see a DISPLAY OF NATURAL HISTORY 
BOOKS and we'go on hikes along the south shore of Cootes Paradise, and 
into Kings Forest Park. In January wg put on. a show for the senior club 
and later Mr. Prince mil speak on MAMMALS. In February Mr. Bastin will 
give an illustrated talk about LONG POINT on Lake Erie. In March we visit ■ 
the-SPITZ PLANETARIUM 'at McMaster University. There will be other evenings 
of movies 'arid other hikes. , 

* • * •% . 

You can see that we are going to have fun in the months ahead and 

discover much about the wonders around us# ’ . 

• . • • 

" 7 ROSS THOMPSON TROPHY 

....... ■ ■■ * pi»— mmmm — 

Who will win this coveted award for 1959?' 

Last year there was'almost a three-way tie, for the most birds seen in 
Southern Ontario, but John Olmsted and John Miles With 242 surpassed Robert 
Curry by one bird species. 

. • ^ ^ • , ' i , 

'' Only birds in Southern'Ontario, positively identified by yourself, 
during the period January 1 to Depember 31, 1959, are to'be included in 
your list. " ', ' ''." . . . 

> • l ' i 1 ' » l' ... . 

Everyone send a list to Mr. David K. Powell, 856 Eagle Drive, Burling¬ 
ton (NE 4-5045) for judging as soon as possible after December 31. It is 
hoped that the winner will be announced on January 11 when the Junior Club 

puts on an evening's entertainment for.the senior club. 

‘ .. ■ ...” * 

. PEN PALG ' ' ! 

Betty and Sam Davis, Jr., ages 14 and 13, .would be happy to corrospond 
with Junior Naturalists about nature,.activities. They live at Route-2, 
Iiayesville, North Carolina, just south of the Great Smokies National Park. 
Betty and Sam, Jr., have done outstanding work in conservation in their 
county. Last spring they enjoyed a visit from Mr. Terres, Editor of 
Audubon Magazine, who added greatly to their store of knowledge about the 
wonderful variety of plants and an imals of their Mountains. 
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0 0 L C H I.C.U K ■ 

By Douglas Brown 

(At a'recent'' meeting of the junior Naturalists' Club, Doug showed .us a 
bulb of this pretty "Autumn Crocus" in flower and wrote the following story 
about it). 

This is a genus of plants in the family Liliaceae, that is native in 
Europe and Mediterranean region. All species, of which there are about 30 
are stemless and the flowers, resembling those of the crocus, are pale blue, 
(it can be grown in Hamilton gardens and blooms in the fall). This plant is 
very poisonous because of the presence of colchicine and where it grows 
wild, cattle are frequently, injured.by.eating it# However, it is not diff¬ 
icult to eradicate and when the plants are repeatedly pulled up. by hand, the 
bulb and roots become exhausted and die. . ' 

* 

i 

MORE ABOUT FUNGI 

• I '..♦.*** • 

. : By ’Marilyn Eyre ... . . •••: .... . : . 

.: After reading' an interesting article about fungi in the October issue 
of ."The Wood Duck", -I was interested to see an item in the; paper about disease 
caused by one harmful member of'this group of plants. In' South Africa, about 
three thousand mine workers were stricken with sporotrichosis before it was 
realized that the supposedly sound mine timbers contained mature .spores of 
Sporotrlchum schenkli. "The fungus causes lesions on the skin apd can spread 
along the lymph channels, internal organs and even bones", Dr. Rebecca Brown 
told botanists at the 9th International Bo.tanic.al Congress. Control meas¬ 
ures were found to be effective-in killing-the fungus. Further research 
showed that the fungus is eliminated in older seasoned, wood by.post of the 
wood-destroying fungi commonly found in mines. 

♦ t 

An American research''worker reported another case of a. fungus causing- 

disease ill man. "Sudden outbreaks of an acute respiratory', infection - ., j. 

pneumonitis - have been reported among workers wrecking old buildings", 

Dr. Chester W. Emmons of the National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 

Maryland said. These have been traced to the microscopic fungus, Crypt- 
ococcus neoforman s. Virulent strains of the fungus were found in the . 
droppings and nests of pigeons that had lived in the attics of the old 
buildings for many years. Dr. Emmons suggests that these strains.could be 
the source for local outbreaks of ppeumonitis, . . .. • : 

' k . 

. • t* * 

....... and now you know. . . . .. 

* • 

The native Witch Hazel, Hamamelis- - virginiana, has the unique habit of 
flowering during the autumn. These yellow spidery flowers last through the 
winter.? The nut-like fruit ripens one year after fertilization expelling the 
seeds, violently for a distance of 12*. The bark, twigs and leaves when 
distilled with alcohol yield the extract of witch-hazel. 
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FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB EVENTS 
MEETINGS 


Saturday, December 12 - 7.30 p„ m. MAIN LIBRARY 

For a change we meet in the Boys and Girls Department of the Main 
Library (just west of the Y.W.C.A. ). After an exchange of bird and nature 
records, Miss Janet Clarkson , Head of the Department, will show us and tell 
us about the many wonderful and beautiful books on plants, animals, minerals, 
fossils, oceans and the stars - BOOKS TO CATCH THE INTEREST OF ADVAHCED AMD 
BEGINNING NATURALISTS. * 

Be sure to bring your library card. 1 

Saturday, December 19 - 7.30 p.m. Y.W.O.A. (Main St. west of James St, ) Room »E’ 

On this third Saturday of December we shall have movies on some inter¬ 
esting plants and animals. Also bring one of your collections or special 
nature finds for all of us to see.’ 

HIKES 

Sunday, December 6 - 9.00 a.m. to Noon 

Mr. David Powell (NE 4-5045) will lead a motoring and walking hike along 
the south shore of Cootes Paradise (Dundas Marsh) and. elsewhere to see winter 
birds. Dress warmly especially proper footwear. Parents with cars welcome.’ 

Saturday, December 19 - 9.30 a.m. - 3.30 P. M. Bring lunch. 

John Miles (JA 2-6160) will lead a hike to King’s Forest Park and 
possibly Albion Falls. Take a Delaware-Rosed ale bus and get off at Dunbar¬ 
ton and Aberfoyle, where the hike begins. Wear warm clothing and footwear. 
Bring a lunch.* 


,.and now you know. 

There ar© several species of Mountain Ash, Sorbus . These ornamental 
trees and shrubs have attractive red fruit clusters than persist through the 
winter. Grosbeaks, Cedar Waxwings and Grouse are regular feeders on the 
Mountain Ash berries. 


Canadian deciduous trees are mostly broad-leafed trees whose leaves 
remain only for a season. The Larch is the exception,—its leaves are. • 
needle-like. They turn yellow and drop off during the autumn. . 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to November 24, .1959 - 262 
Red-throated Loon 


Pied-bil-led Grebe,.; 
Bl.-cr.Night Heron, 
Brant 


(l) 0 'ct .25 
(6)Oct.26 

(1) Nov„14 
3)Qct.l7 

l)0ct.21 
3)Nov. 5 
1 )Nov .15 

3)Nov.l7 

(2) Nov.l8 

(6) Oct.l8 

(7) Oot.l4 

(2) Oct.l8 

(1) Nov. 1 

(3) Nov.22 
(l 8 )Oct .27 
(l2)NoVo 1 

(2) Oct.l8 
1 )Nov.14 
l)Nov.15 

Sharp-shinned Hawk (l)Nov.l4 
Red-shouldered Hawk (4)Nov.l5 


33c Van Wagner's 


II 


II 


Beach 

n 


Blue Goose 
Green-winged Teal 
Blue-winged Teal 
Shoveler 
Wood Buck 
King.-Eider 

Surf Scoter 
Common Scoter 
Turkey Vulture 
Goshawk 


j; 

G 

Wo 

R„ 

tV 
G 
G o 
W 

Go 

G, 


Miles 9 R 0 MacLaren et al„ 

W„ North 

A* Ik Gilmour, G 0 W 0 North 
MacLaren 9 G, W,-North 
J* Lamoureux 
North 
North 
Lamoureux 
North 

North .. 

11 


W 

J 

w 

w 


II 

II 


II 


Miles 


Broad-winged Hawk 
Rough-legged.Hawk 


( 5 )oct 
(l)Nov 
(l)Nov 
(l)Oct 
(l)Oct 
( 11 )Nov. 
(l)Sep 


Golden Eagle 
Osprey 

Gray Partridge 
Sora. Rail - 
Semipalmat^d Plover (2)0ct 
Am. Golden Plover (l)Nov 
Black-hellied Plover(3)Nov 
Ruddy Turnstone (2)Nov 

Spotted Sandpiper (l)Oct 
Solitary Sandpiper (l)Oct 
Lesser Yellowlegs 
Purple Sandpiper 
Pectoral Sandpiper 


1) Nov 
(l)Nov 
(7)Nov 


28 

9 

24 
28 
11 
7. 
19 
26 
10 
, 8 

. 7 
. 8 
.20 
, 8 
, 1 
,10 


White-rumped Sdpiper(l)Nov„22 

• (l) 0 ct.l 2 
(l)Oct .26 
( 800 )Nov. 1 
(6)Nov.22 

Stilt Sandpiper (2)Nov. 1 
Semipalmated Sdpiper(l)Nov. 8 


Baird 1 s Sandpiper 
Least Sandpiper 
Dunlin 


L Dundas Marsh/ . n 
L East end of'Bay 
A Prince’s Point 
La Salle Park 
L Dundas Marsh 
L Arboretum 
L Longwood Road 
L Dundas Marsh' 

L M . M 
L n ' ' * 

F Clarkson 

11 11 

A Oakville 

11 11 

L Dundas Marsh 
P Glen Morris 

University Landing 
L Glen Morris 
L University Landing 
L La Salle Park 
Grand Vista Gdns, 

Upper Ottawa St* 

A La Salle Park 
•L High’ Level Bridg'e 
Upper Ottawa St 0 
L Bull's Point 
L Valley Inn 
L Dundas Marsh 
L Dundas Marsh 
L Bronte 
L Prince's Point 
L •"- • • " ~ 

L Valley Inn 

A Birkbank Rd o 0 akville North,'Miles, MacLaren.;. Dales 

L Dundas Marsh G« W 0 North 

L " 11 " M *v 

11 ‘ ‘ 11 * : 11... . 11 


Tony Mason 9 G, North, J 
Powell,i MacLaren, North 
Don Perks 

MacLaren, Miles', North 
Dave & Thelma Powell 
Jo Miles & Club Hike . 
D 0 K. & Thelma Powell 
' J 0 Miles et'.al. . 

D„ _Ko Sc Thelma Powell 
Lucie McDougall 
Mrs. R„ A. Hawkes 
Robert Curry . . A 
Lucie McDougall 


D’o„. Ko'Powell 


G‘„ W; North-, 

J. Miles 

Go W< North 

G. Wo North 

G„ Wo North 

Do Ko Powell 

Go Wo North 
11 11 

n it 


J. Miles, Go McBride et al 


L Stoney Creek Pond 


Dundas Marsh, 
L Dundas- Marsh 
L " 

L Bronte 


etc 


n 


6 )Nov.10 L Dundas Marsh 


11 n 

» 

J. Miles, G. W. North 
G. W. North 
J. Miles, G. W. North 
G. McBride, MacLaren, Miles 
C-. W. North 


Red Phalarope 

’ (l)Oct.25 A So of Beach Canal - *- 

j. 

Miles, R. 

MacLaren et al. 


(l)NoVo23 Brant Inn 

G. 

Wo North, 

D. Ko Powell 

Pomarine Jaeger 

(2)Oct 0 25 L Port Nelson 

J. 

Miles, Ro 

MacLaren et al. 

Parasitic Jaeger 

(l)Oct.26 L Van Wagner's Beach 

G. 

Wo North 


Little Gull 

(l)NoVu 1 P Clarkson 

G. 

Wo North, 

John Dales 

Common Tern 

(2)0ct o 26 L Van Wagner's Beach 

G. 

Wo North 


Black Tern 

(2)Aug.l7 L Dundas Marsh 

G. 

Wo North 
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Saw whet Ow 1 (3)Nov. 3 F Lome Park Don Perks 

Common Nighthawk (l)Oct.lO L Port Credit Dr, D. R, Gunn 

Yellow-b.Sapsucker (4)0ct.24 L Grand Vista Gdns. Audrey Hawkes 

Eastern Phoebe (l)Nov. 9 L 11 " 11 " m 

Tree Swallow (l)Nov, 8 L Woodland Cemetery D, K. Powell, G. W. North 

Common Raven (l)0ct,19 4 Dundas Mountain Mrs. R. A. Hawkes 

Boieal Chickadee (l^Nov. 1 4 Woodland Cemetery Gwen &. John Lunn, Morris Atkin- 

House Wren (l)0ct.31 L Greenhill Road R. Curry (son, J.L. Baillie 

Long-b. Marsh Wren (l)Oct. 8 L Bull's Point G. W. North, A, Mason 

Mockingbird (l)Nov. 6 F Port Credit George Fairfield 

Catbird (l)0ct,31 B King's Forest Robert Curry 

Brown Thrasher (l)0ct.21 L Indian Point John D. Johnstone 

Gray-cheeked Thrush .(l)Oct. 4 L Guelph Line, Burl. MacLaren, McBride, W. Hopkins 

Eastern Bluebird (44)Oct.l7 Milton, Lowville Ruth Broom 

(35)Oct.23 L Gd. Vista Gardens Mrs, R, A, Hawkes 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet(l)Nov.20 L King's Forest R„ Curry 

Water Pipit (41)Nov.l5 L Woodland Cemetery David IC. & Thelma Powell 

Northern Shrike (l)0ct.21 F Bull's Lane Ralph Ideraa 

Solitary Vireo (l)0ct,13 L Westdale Park G. W. North 

Red-eyed Vireo (l)0ct,13 L " " " ” 

Bl.-&-White Warbler (l)Sop.27 L " " D. K. Powell, G. W. North 

Tennessee Warbler (l)0ct.l7 L " " John Miles 

Orange-cr. Warbler (l)Nov. 8 L Powder Magazine Rd. D. K. Powell, G. W. North 

Nashville Warbler (4)Oct.l3 L Westdale Park G. W. North 

Cape May Warbler (6)0ct. 4 L " 11 J. Miles, G. W. North 

Myrtle V/aroler (l)Nov ,22 L Birkbank Rd,Oakville Powell, MacLaren, North 

Black-th.Green Wbler(l)0ct.l4 L Westdale Park G, W. North 

Blackburnian Warbler(2)Sep.26 L Westdale Park " " 

Blaclcpoll Warbler (4)Oct.l3 L " " " " 

Palm Warbler (l)0ct.l7 L " " j o Miles 

Connecticut Warbler (l)Sep.lO F Spencer Creek Ted Dinniwell 

Yellowthroat (l)Nov. 7 L Upper Ottawa St. J. Miles 

Wilson's Warbler (4)Oct«25 L Burlington John D. Johnstone 

American Redstart (l)0ct.l5 L Grand Vista Gdns. Mr. R. A. Hawkes 

Rusty Blackbird (42)Nov,14 L Glen Morris J. Miles et al. 

Scarlet Tanager (l)Sep.20 L Westdale Park D. K. Powell, D. Ward 

Rose-br, Grosbeak (l)Sep„20 L " " 11 " u 

Evening Grosbeak (2) c.Sep. 4 F Guelph Line, Burl. Hopkins, fide R. MacLaren 

Pine Grosbeak (l)Oct.25 4 Willow Cove G. W. North 

(l)Nov.24 Mount Albion Robert Curry 

Hoary Redpoll (2)Nov. 2 4 Westdale Park G. W. North 

Common Redpoll (l)Oct, 4 F Speyside David West 

Rufous-sided Towhee (l)Oct,,29 L Gd. Vista Gardens Audrey Hawkes 
Savannah Sparrow (l)Oct .28 L Dundas Hydro Stn. G. W. North 

Vesper Sparrow (l)Nov. 7 L Aldershot G. W. North 

Oregon Junco (2)Nov. 1 F Brontej Aldershot D. Perks; D, K. Powell 

Chipping Sparrow (4)Oct.25 L Woodland Cemetery G. W. North, D. K. Powell 

White-crowned Sparrow(4)" 2 p L " 11 " " n u n 

Fox Sparrow (l)Nov ,24 L Bull's Lane Robert Curry 

Lincoln's Sparrow (l)0ct,25 L Aldershot G. North, D. K. Powell 

Lapland Longspun (2)Nov. 8 F La Salle Park " " » " 

4 first report of the year; F first of the season; L last of the year 

Please send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton Ave. W 
Hamilton, Ont„, Telephone JA 2-6082, before the 15 th of the month/ 




